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NESTING OP THE BAND-TAILED PIGEON < Columba fas&tata fasciata ) 
ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, B. C. 

By Walter P. Burton. 

These interesting birds visit here during the spring and summer* 
feeding in very large flocks throughout the island. Although these 
flocks number into the hundreds of individuals* the nests are extremely 
hard to locate* owing to the faot that they always seem to nest in 
single pairs. In faot* they are the most solitary birds in their 
nesting habits that I know. All nests that I have found were built 
in dense thickets of sapling cedar* fir or alder* and no matter how 
large the thicket may be there will be only one nest in it. Anyone 
taking one fresh egg a season* as an average* may consider himself 
fortunate* for suitable places are scarce and situated a long distance 
apart. The nest is usually built about fifteen feet from the ground 
and is rather a big affair for a member of the pigeon family. It is 
composed almost entirely of twigs and is so flat on top that one 
wonders how the egg ever stays in it through the period of incubation. 

In my experience only one egg is ever laid in a set* and I can 
find no conclusive evidence of any other number* although a rumor 
of two young birds in the same nest has reached me. The earliest 
nesting that I have ever found was on April 15* which was a nest 
containing one half grown young bird. This proves conclusively that 
nestbuilding must commence by the middle of March at latest. A friend 
of mine caught a young bird last September that was still unable to 
fly well* and a farmer told me he had found a nest with an egg in 
September. My latest nesting date from personal experience is a 
nest containing a heavily incubated egg on June 30, however* I intend 
to specialize on these birds for the remainder of 1922* when I hope 
to show a considerable extension of the nesting season through my 
own notations. 

These birds have a singular habit where freshly sown grain is still 
left unoovered in the fields. In such places they will gather in 
flocks to feed* and sometimes numbers of egge may be found on the 
ground after the birds have flown away. Most of such eggs have saft 
shells* proving them to be premature layings* but it is indeed a 
curious habit. 

The problem to me is: where do the masses build? I have found the 
most favored spot for the single pairs to be the little cultivated 
and heavily timbered islands adjoining Vancouver Island, the nest 
being hidden away in some remote place. In fact* almost the last 
location anyone would be likely to expect them. Do the birds ever 
nest in colonies, as was the case with the Passenger Pigeon ( Ectopistes 
migratorius )* and as the very large flocks might incline us to suppose? 
&r does the greatly protracted nesting season enable the greater per- 
centage of them to pair off in the present known solitary manner? 
Their splendid powers of flight would enable them to cover long 
distances in order to do this. On the other hand it is possible that 
the greater number do not breed at all during some seasons, as is the 
sometimes the case with a few other species of birds. I have been 
unable to learn of any completely satisfactory life history of this 
species in any part of their very extensive nesting range, but in no 
instance have they ever been found nesting in colonies. 
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